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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fund principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”” 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
.. Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnousse, Superintendent. 





Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitver, C. Orns, Agents. 


LLL 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Buryuam, 


Heven C. Noyes, sp peotantine 


ew 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Ve zer, Superintendent. 


I ree 


Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
ANN C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as “usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 





Presh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLIN GFORD, CONN. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM;; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religiousand SocialTheories 128 pages, 

’ octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circu/ur, Oneida, N Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Norns. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


7 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

SE” Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any ot the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circu/ar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun is of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
ani a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Onur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Reviemors Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummatien of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevelent Societies, will gradually 
become known. and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 
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The Two Forms of Love. ded—the gates are © open—but the idea 

The common idea of love is that it is| of salvation outside of the walls of the 
mere benevolence, or good will ; but that|city is vain. Without is the place for 
is a crude idea. Benevolence is the vol-| dogs and socerers, abominations and lies ; 
untary part of love; but if we analyze| and we should not expect to find there 
love, we find it composed of two parts—| anything else. It is a spiritual city, and 
love in the form of volition, und love in| of course we cannot locate it geographic- 
the form of reveption. Love isa dualty;|ally. It ‘cometh down from God cut of 
and it implies in all cases, a lover and a| heaven,’ and does not belong to any defi- 
beloved. The action on the two sides| nite locality in this world. .But when a 
must of course be different. The right | body of men occupying any given terri- 
on one side to Jove, implies an obligation | tory in this world, all belong to that city, 
on the other side to be receptive to that | then it will have a certain local existence 
love. on this earth. 

Now when we are commanded to love} Here isa great comprehensive truth 
God with all the heart, soul, mind,|about the inner world, and its spheres ; 
&c., it is important that we understand! one that will settle our views in a com- 
whether our love is to be voluntary or} prehensive way, for instance, about the 
passive. The common ideas on the sub-| rappings, or spiritual manifestations. It 
ject make man the active agent, and God| is clear that there is in the spiritual 
only a recipient ; but the true idea is to| world a congregation of spirits—a sort 
conceive of God as loving in the active of focus in which God is present, and in 
sense, and that we are to receive his love| which Jesus Christ is the human pre- 
and respond to it with gratitude. We | siding spirit, the organization of which 
are to love him, because he first loved us.| is made up primarily from the apostles 

If this is the true order, we see the! and prophets and the 144,000 from the 
folly of attempting to change it. If we’ tribes of Israel, who were subjects of the 
ignore the loveof God towards us, and first resurrection ; and within the walls 
try to love him in an active, voluntary of that corporation the devil is over- 
way, we shall surely fail. We must first come; evil is cast out, and by some 
submit to the love of God, and then our | means equivalent tu an impassable wall, 
love will be a simple response to his love. | is barred out forever ; ‘ there shall iv no 

Love may exist in the active form, | wise enter therein anything that defileth.’ 
when not responded to, as in the case of| Any spirit that hails from that focal cor- 
Paul. He says to the Corinthians, ‘I| poration, and gives evidence of really 
will gladly spénd and be spent for you, belonging there, may be trusted ; but we 
though the more abundantly I love you may be sure that all spirits outside of 
the less I be loved.’ God, and the par-| that are under influences of evil and de- 
takers of his life can love in this active, ception. And no matter what show of 
self-sustaining way: yet it is plain that heavenly glory there may be ontside of 
love is not perfected tillit is received,| that city, there is nothing that can be 
responded to, and surrounded with grati- trusted. Spirits that come from what 
tude and glory. we may call the general depot,—the pro- 

It is evident that love in the Primitive | miscuvous population of the inner world, 
Church was very different from the!—and claim nothing more, belong to the 
flaunting benevolence that is sv popular region where sorcerers and whoremon- 





in these days. First, they understood gers and liars reign—they are on the 
and responded to God’s love, and then wrong side of the wall, and not to be 
trusted. 


they loved their neighbors as themselves, 
Their love did not ‘fly allabroad ; it It is a great thing to get aclear idea 
spent itself on those next to them.— of the fact that there isa spiritual focus 
They loved subjectively rather than ob- in which God is present to human beings, 
jectively. They placed themselves ina @ sphere that is undefiled, and secure and 
receptive attitudeon the day of Pentecost protected. We shall find it a great ad- 
—submitted to the love of God, and then vantage to meditate on that ‘wall, great 
that love, flowing out from them, made and high’. Peter says we ave ‘ begotten 
all things common among believers. The ®gain unto a lively hope by the resurrec- 
love of God that was shed abrvad in | tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, to 
their hearts, was simple and practica al, | an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
taking effect on those nearest to them. Aled, and that fadeth not away.’ Here is 
moo -— | Teal estate—undoubted security. Peter 
Guide to Spiritualists. {had in his mind the same thing that Paul 
John describes the interior of the Ho-' had when he spoke of the joy that was 
ly City, and then says, ‘ Without are dogs, | set before Christ ; and both were think- 
and socerers, and whoremongers, and | ing of this great city. The fact that it 
murderers.’ Though the gates are open, | is undefiled, incorruptible, unassailable to 
and the kings of the earth bring their | evil, is signified in the statement of the 
vlory into it, it is only within the city,|height and strength of the wall. The 
according to this description, that there|attainment of citizenship there, is the 
is actual salvation and freedom from evil. | hope of our calling—the great joy set be- 
All the sphere without, is occupied with | fore us. We have this definite aim for 
The line of demarcation is. our aspirations. 
Salvation and| The Rappers would teach us to launch 
purity do not extend beyond: and the| forth into the spiritual world in general, 
only way to get salvation is to bring our/and expect to find good everywhere. But 
glory into that city. We are not exclu-' the true view, and that which we have’ 





evil spirits. 
at the walls of the city. 
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seen is the Bible view, s eahen us to wr 
that city, and expect nothing but delusioz: 
outside of it. Ifweare seeking to find 
that city by spiritual processes, we of 
course seek to know who is there ; whose 
hearts to feel after—which way to send 
our spirits. And we are able through 
the Bible to get a definite, concrete idea 
of who they are,—we know many of them 
by name, ind we are sure of the spirif 
and character of the whole of them. 

In respect to getting admittance to 
the holy city we cannot determine the 
matter alone ; it is for the citizens there 
toadmit us and give us communication 
with themselves. But this much we can do 
on our own responsibility in this matter ; 
we can refuse all other communications— 
we can make up our minds that if we can- 
not have communication and inheritance 
in that city, we will not have any thing 
else. If we take that step faithfully 
an thoroughly—set our hearts on having 
the true inheritance, and modestly wait 
on the Lord, he will give it tous. In 
that spirit and attitude we shall not 
be liable to be deceived by those mes- 
sengers that bring false reports. 

There is in the world a predisposition 
to feed on rumors and mere talk about 
the spiritual world, without making sure 
of the truth. There is the same ten- 
dency in regard to this matter that there 
is with respect to health. Experience 
does not teach people any thing. Credu- 
lity in regard to quack medicines is prob- 
ably as great now as ever. And persons 
that have been deceived a dozen times 
by quack medicines will run after some- 
thing pew, and drink it in, and allow 
themselves te be excited to new hope by 
an advertisement just as clearly false as 
those which cheated them before.— 
They get into a habit of spirit which 
wakes them enjoy being deceived tor a 
time ; and they yo on again and again, 
cursing the last impostor, and kissing t!.e 
next one they meet. I think there aro 
multitudes who have the same habit of 
mind in regard to trying new things to 
gratify their hope of salvation and heaven. 
There is a veid, an ‘awful goneness’ in 
their souls, which needs to be filled up, 
some way or other, just as disease wants 
to be relieved : and every new spiritual- 
ism that puts forth an advertisement, is 
like a new pill to them.—Home Talk. 





, "s Pee 
Faults in Farmivg Life. 

The August No. of che Ad/antic Monthly em- 
tains an interesting article entitled, * Farming Life 
mm New England,’ It inquires why, with all its 
progress in agricultural sciences and improvements 
in the modes and means of farming, New Eny- 
land still does not produce the bread she eats, nor 
the raw material of the fabrics she wears—why 
its agricultural towns are underguing depopula- 
tion— why its farming life is so unattractive, and 
the farmer’s children forsake his calling for almost 
any other as tney grow up? From the answer, 
which is all of it very readable, we quote a coupla 
of pages: 

But we have alladed to other causes than 
labor as in some measure responsible for the 
unattractiveness of the farmer’s life, and af- 
fecting adversely the farming interest. These 
touch the matter at various points, and are 
charged with greater or less importance. We 
know of no one cause -more responsible ior 


| whatever there may be of physical degeneracy 


among the farming population than the treat 
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ment of its child-bearing women; and this, 
after all, is but a result.of entire devotion to 
the tyrannical idea of labor. If there be one 
office or character higher than all others, it is 
the office or character of mother. Surely, the 
bringing into existence of so marvellous a 
thing as a human being, and the training of 
that being until it assumes a recognized relation 
to God and human society, is a sacred office, 
and one which does not Yield in dignity and 
importance to any other under heaven. For a 
woman who faithfully fulfils this office, who 
submits without murmuring to all its pains, 
who patiently performs its duties, and who 
exhausts.her life in a ceaseless overflow of love 
upon those whom God has given her, no words 
van express a true man’s veneration. She 
claims the homage of our hearts, the service 
of our hands, the devotion of our lives. 

Yet what is the position of the mother in 
the New Engiand farmer’s home? The far- 
mer is careful of every animal he possesses. ‘Che 
farm-yard and the stall are replenished with 
young, by creatures for months dismissed from 
labor, or handled with intelligent care while 
carrying their burden ; because the farmer 
knows that only in this way can he seeure im- 
provement, and sound, symmetrical develop- 
ment, to the stock of his farm. In this he is 
a true, practical, philosopher. But what is 
bis treatment of her who bears his children ? 
The same physiological laws apply to ber that 
apply to the brute. Their strict observance 
is greatly more imperative, because of her 
finer organization; yet they are not thought 
of; and if the farm-yard fail to shame the 
nursery, if the mother bear beautiful and well- 
organized children, Heaven be thanked for a 
merciful interference with the operation of its 
own laws! Is the mother in a farm-house ever 
regarded as a sacred being? Look at her 
bands! Look at her face! Look at her bent 
and clumsy form! Is it more important to 
raise fine colts than fine men and women? 
Is human life to be made secondary and sub- 
ordinate to animal life? Is not she who should 
receive the tenderest and most considerate 
ministries of the farmer’s home, in all its ap- 
pointmeuts ani in all its service, made the 
ceaseless minister and servant of the home and 
all within it, with utter disregard of her office 7 
To expect a te pe gers to improve greatly un- 
der this method is simply to expect miracles ; 
and to expect a farmer’s life and a farmer’s 
home to be attractive, where the mother is a 
drudge, and secures less consideration than the 
pets of the stall, is to expect impossibilities. 

Another cause which has tended to the de- 
terioration of the farmer’s life is its solitariness. 
The towns in New England which were settled 
when the Indians were in possession of the 
country, and which, for purposes of defense, 
were settled in villages, have enjoyed great 
blessings; but a large portion of agricultural 
New England was differently settled. It is 
difficult to determine why isolation should pro- 
duce the effect it does upon the family devel- 
epment. The Western pioneer, who, leaving 
a New England community, plants himself and 
bis young wife in the forest, will generally be- 
come a course man, and will be the father of 
coarse children. The lack of the social ele- 
ment in the farmer’s life is doubtless « cause 
of some of its most repulsive characteristics. 
Meu are constituted in such a manner, that 
constant social contact is necessary to the 
healthfulness of their sympathies, the quick- 
ness of their intellects, and the symmetrical 
development of their powers. It matters little 
whether a family be placed in the depths of a 
Western forest, or upon the top of a New 
Kagland hill; the result of solitude will be 
the same in kind, if not in degree. 

Now the farmer, partly from isolation and 
partly from absorption in labor, is the most un- 
social man in New England. The farmers are 
comparatively few who go into socicty at all, 
who ever dine with their neighbors, or who 
take any genuine satisfaction in the company 
of the women whom their wives invite to tea 
They may possibly be farmers among farmers, 
but they are not men among men and women. 
{ntellectually, they are very apt to leave lite 
where they begin it. Socially, they become 
dead for years before they die. ‘The inhab- 
itants of a city can have but a poor apprehen- 
sion of the amount of enjoyment and Reetnpe 
ment that comes to them through social stimu- 
‘as. Like gold, humanity becomes bright by 
friction, and grows dim for lack of it. So, we 
say, the farmer’s life and home can never be 
what they should be, can never be-attractive 
by the side of other life containing a true social 
element, until they have become more social. 
‘The individual life must not only occupy a 

_place above that of a beast of burden, but that 
fe must be associated with all congenial life 
within its reach. he tree that springs in the 
“pen field, though it be fed by the juices of a 
rood, through eutintn that penetrate where 





bey will, will present a hard and stunted 


joined the rush, and gone to Frazer River to dig, 


can imagine what a mass of relentless, insatiable 
craving, has gone with the fifteen thousand gold- 
seekers to Frazer River. 
who rushed from all parts of the world, first to 


they now brave everything in ascramble for 
what may be found in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s dominions, and would probably be eager 
to go a prospecting into the crater of Vesuvius, 
or any hotter region, if a fair report of rich dig- 
gings should be brought therefrom. The gold 
fever evidently induces a thirst that is not easily 
satisfied. 


the settlement of the earth by this infatuation of 
the gold seekers, and in the mean time, sume are 
wise enough to endeavor to develope that in life 
which gold might possibly serve, but without 
which it is of little worth—true human fellowship 
and society founded in God.—c. w. nN. 


a community of families, 18 a place where they 
would be wholly out of their element. It would 
be well enough, say they, had they the special 
character and qualites required for such a situa- 
tion, but with the ways and domestic habits they 
have formed, it would be a place of trial. This 
is one view, but not theonly or true one. We 
would not advocate community life on the ground 
of its pleasantness, so much as that it isa good 
school of improvement and social education.— 
With all the general estimation of education at 
the present time, the training of the social char- 
acter and faculties receives little or no attention. 
Certainly it isnot justly appreciated. Here is 
something that persons do not think of. An 
ignorant, stupid man would.say that an acad- 
emy or college was no place for him; but the 
truth is, he must become qualified to enjoy aud 
feel at home in a school, or be for ever banished 
from intelligent society. The untutored Indian 
cannot brook the restraint and customs of civil1- 
zation: the consequence is, he is condemned to 
abide in barbarism. So if we would become fit 
characters for a heaven of unity and love, we 
must be willing to go to school, and be enthusi- 
astic for improvement ; and we believe that every 
true heart who hears the heavenly call, will come 
to the conclusion, that cumbination offers better 
advantages for this than isolated families. 


lies in the true proportion of desire and enjoy- 
ment. Qur desire must not exceed our enjoy- 
wiest, bat be subordinate to it—enjoyment must 


growth; while the little sapling of the forest, 
seeking for life among a million roots, or grow- 
ing in the crevice of a rock, will lift to the light 
its cap of leaves upon a graceful stem, and 
whisper, even-headed, with the stateliest of 
its neighbors. Meo, like trees, were made to 
grow together, and both history and philosophy 
declare that this Divine intention cannot be 
ignored or frustrated with impunity. 

We must have Communities to make farming 
an attractive and elevated occupation. The single 
farmer is inevitably isolated, and overborne with 
labor. A Community home, on the contrary, has 
the advantages of village society, and its organ- 
ized industry reduces labor to a healthy amount. 
The criticism above, relating to women, would be 
disowned by Communists. 
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The Gold Stampede. 


Fifteen thousand persuns, (or one inevery ten) 
of the inhabitants of California, it is said, have 








and speculate for gold. 

Gold! Gold! What a spirit of frenzy dwells in 
the word, ready to leap out and take possession 
of mankind and drive them to the ends of the 
earth, away from kindred, friends, home, and all 
that we naturally desire to surround life with, to 
a state of utmost toil, discomfort and deprivation. 
What is the cause of this excited eagerness ?— 
Gold. Isit acountry of fruits and flowers ?— 
No, of Gold. Is ita home of love? Gold mines. 
Is there an opportunity for noble action and self- 
improvement? Gold digging. Is there a call 
to benefit the race? No, no! It is a land of 
Gotp! What is gold? 

It is somethinz evidently that does not satisfy 
those that pursue after it. On the contrary we 


It is the same class 


California, and instead of appeasing themselves 
with the quartz-rock and placers of that locality, 


Well, Providence accomplishes a good end in 





An Objection Answered. 
Many persvus, women particularly, conceive of 


E. H. H. 
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The Compensation of Age. 
It has been said that the secret of happiness 


exceed desire. It is the common effect of enjoy- 
ment to generate desire for more, and the present 
good is often forgotten in this excitement of de- 
sire. It is only when enjoyment generates thank- 
fulness that we are in astate of happiness. With 
this philosophy we assume that the old are hap- 
pier than the young; that is, if the old have 
grown better as they have grown older; if they 
have improved by the'discipline of experience, as 
must be true of all in the school of Christ.— 
Their desires are comparatively chastened, while 
their capabilities of enjoyment are increased. The 
young have for material of enjoyment, fresh curi- 
ovity and lively passions, but they lack in the 
esthetic cultivation of their susceptibilities, and 
are really uneducated in the art of enjoying; and 
above all they lack in that element of content 
which comes only by experience, but which is so 
vital to happiness. Their unregulated desires are 
often interfering with the quiet enjoyment of 
the good on hand. Suppose we go to some enter- 
tainment, some exhibition of art for instance, one 
with educated passions can abandon himself to 
the enjoyment of the occasion, but children will 
always be seeing something they want, and vexed 
with unsatisfied desire—they do not know how to 
enjoy themselves. We were edified with the 
spirit of a blind lady that called here yesterday. 
She appeared cheerful to an extraordinary degree, 
and seemed to be able to extract pleasure from 
the driest sources. Her affliction had educated 
her in contentment. She was intent to enjoy 
what she had instead of wishing for what she 
had not.—H. 





A Key to Character. 

“I’ve heard it said that if while out a walking, 

You see two females and o’er hear them talking, 

The subjects always are ({ thus indite ’em) 

Acquaintances and dress—ad infinitum.” 

If it is true that out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, something may be in- 
ferred of local character, of the character of com- 
munities, families, &c., that wé are thrown among, 
from the chance talk that falls upon the ear. A 
philosopher may make himself quite acquainted 
with a people, by only noticing the audible words 
as he passes through the village thoroughfares. 
The lines quoted above have too much truth in 
them, and indicate too truly the superficiality of 
the sex. On the other hand, catch the words 
that fall from men conversing in the street, and 
they will be as certainly about money, prices, 
cost, &c. In some college vicinity some academi 
cal shade, you may hear words of scientific 1m- 
port, but among the practical masses, it is dollars 
and cents. We anticipate the time when words 
of praise, of love and joy, of interest in the great 
enterprises of Christ, shall be heard on the sur- 
face of talk, showing that a knowledge of the 
glory of God is covering the earth. Jeremiah 
prophesied a glorious time when in the streets of 
Jerusalem should be heard, ‘ The voice of joy, and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, 
and the voice of the bride, the voice of them that 
shall say, Praise the Lord of hosts: for the Lord 
is good ; for his mercy eudureth for ever: and of 
them that shall bring the sacrifice of praise into 
the house of the Lord.’—n. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 
The Atlantic Telegraph fleet sailed from Queens- 
town on the 18th ult. for the rendezvous in mid- 
ocean, to make a third attempt to Jay the cable. 
The British report some success of their arms 
in India, the city of Gwalior having been retaken 
from the insurgents, by Sir Hugh Rose, after a 
severe fight. Some observers however consider 
the insurrection in India a great popular move- 
ment, which is not likely soon to be extinguished. 
Fighting is going on as usual between the allied 
French and English forces in China and the 
natives, furnishing accourts of not much interest 
to the general reader. 





FROM UTAH. 
Advices from Utah, by letters from the cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune, reach to July 
3d. By these we learn that the army of Gen. 
Johnston marched through Salt Lake City on 
Saturday, June 26th, the city still remaining de- 
serted, the windows of the houses boarded up, 
and the few male inhabitants left to guard the 
houses and tend the gardens, keeping within 
doors and affecting to take no notice of what was 
going on. The army on the other hand, showed 
a similar coolness, no notice being taken, and no 
salute paid to Gov. Cumming, who alone stood 
out on his porch to pay due honor to the spectacle. 
Strict orders had been given by Gen. Johnston 


to leave the ranks in passing through the city, 
and the quartermasters and commissaries were 
charged to take care that their employees should 
prevent their herds trom trespassing on the fields, 
The army having passed through the city, crossed 
the river Jordan and encamped on its bank, where 
it remained till the 29th, when the march was 
resumed to a point some twenty miles southward, 
The army being gone, the Mormcus, it is stated, 
have returned to their homes in Salt Lake City. 
FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The excitement caused by the Frazer River 
gold discoveries, appears to continue in Cali- 
fornia without abatement, and the exodus of large 
numbers from that State to the northern El! Do- 
rado still goes rapidly on. The accounts received 
from miners and others who have visited the re- 
gion of Frazer River, are not a little conflicting. 
While many tell of rich diggings, large gains and 
most flattering prospects, others represent that the 
whole affair is ‘a grand humbug ;’ that the jour- 
ney to the mining region, either by the river or 
on land, is difficult and hazardous; that great 
destitution and distress prevail in many places; 
that the Indians are hostile and annoying, &c. &c. 
Accounts generally agree in stating that provis- 
ions are extremely scarce and high, flour being 
from $35 to $60 per barrel, (one account says 
$40 per 100 Ibs.,) bacon, beef, tea and coffee, $1 
per lb, and other things in proportion. Then the 
winters are so cold that it will be impossible to 
work the mines more than four months in the 
year; and fora cvnsiderable part even of this 
short period the river is too high to allow of min- 
ing on the bars, where the richest deposits are 
found. A Sabbath law was enacted in Cali- 
fornia, which prohibited the opening of business 
houses for the sale of goods on Sunday. The Su- 
preme Court of that State has lately declared 
said law to be unconstitutional, on the ground 
that it discriminates in favor of Christianity 
against Judaisné and other forms of faith which 
do not recognize Sunday as a sacred day ; and al- 
so on the ground that it interferes with ‘ the right 
of acquiring property.’ (!) 

Deatu or GengeraL Quitman.—Gen. John A. 
Quitman died at Natchez, Miss., on Saturday the 
24th of July. A letter relating to his illness, 
published in The True Southron, as coming from. 
one of his intimate friends, says: 

“ The General was one of the victims of the 
| Washington] National Hotel poisoning, having 
dined there on that fatal day which has cost 
thirty-one persons their lives, and destroyed the 
health of sixty or seventy more, Since that 
day Gen. Quitman has not had a well hour.” 

Tue ‘Oxp Loe Canin’ cone —The famous 
‘Old Log Cabin,’ formerly the residence of Gen. 
Harrison at North Bend, Ohio, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of July 24th. It was occupied 
by Col. Wm. H. H. Taylor and family, (Col. Tay- 
lor having married a daughter of Gen. Harrison, ) 
and so rapid was the progress of the fire, and so 
late its discovery, that the members of the house- 
hold barely escaped in their night-clothes! Of 
course the furniture, and probably many valuable 
papers left by President Harrison, were destroyed 
by fire. 

Snow-Storm on Mount Wasuincton.—In a 
letter to the WN. Y. Tribune, dated July 24, at 
the ‘Tip-Top House,’ Mount Washington, (the 
highest point of the White Mountains,) the wri- 
ter, who with a party of eleven had spent the 
previous night there, says: ‘The evening view 
was glorious. During the night a violeat storm 
came on, roaring upon the roof of our shanty in 
terrific style. This morning we found the ther- 
mometer at 30 deg., and the mountain top white 
with snow. The pools of water among the rocks 
were crusted with ice.’ 








Items. 

....As the facilities for transportation affor- 
ded by railroads and steamships, enable produ- 
cers at the Svuth to anticipate the Northern crops, 
the shipment of early fruits and vegetables from 
Southern ports to Northern ones is constantly 
increasing in importance. From the single port 
of Norfolk, Va., there were shipped in the months 
of June and July, 96,099 packages of produce, 
valued at $336,000. ' 

....A single person, it is stated, can spin as 
much cotton in Lowell in one hour, as could 
three thousand Hindoos, by whom at one time 
cotton cloth was principally manufactured. 

....To purify the river Thames about 250 tons: 
of lime are every day thrown into it near the Lon- 
don sewers, atthe expense of $7,500 per week. 
Men have also been engaged during the period of 
low watef in covering both banks with lime.— 








to his subordinates, that no person be permitted 
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_..-According to Agassiz, no fossils of the rose 
have ever yet been discovered by geologists. He 
thinks the creation of the plant is coeval with 
that of man. 


An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, 29.—The sky overcast. ‘ What 
shall we do?’ the men ask in the morning. It 
will do no good to work at the oats, cut yester- 
day with the new reaper; and it will not answer 
to cut the grass, which labor we have engaged to 
do for some of our neighbors. Some are glad of 
a play-day, after so long a epell of working 
weather ; some find employment at hoeing; and 
others go to the swamp to dig muck. By-the- 
way, we hope to get out a thousand loads of muck 
this season. With little expectation of making 
traps, we shall have abundant help for such jobs 
as this, which it is very essential should be done, 
and yet which might fail of accomplishment if 
our manufacturing business were prospered as 
formerly. In the evening a letter was read from 
a relative of a resident member, requesting the 
Association to adopt a little girl, who 1s without 
father or mother. We have to reply, that the 
Community is not in circumstances to afford an 
asylum for such unfortunates, however much we 
might otherwise desire it. The best thing we can 
do is to earnestly labor for the realization of a 
atate of society for ourselves and the world, in 
which there wil! not and cannot be any orphans, 
because each child will be surrounded with ever- 
increasing friends, that will be to him as fathers 
and mothers, brothers, sisters &c.——Our visitor, 
Mr. U. who has been here several times within 
the past year, requested the criticism of the family 
before leaving. He was commended for his gene- 
ral course since his acquaintance with us com- 
menced—it has been such as to recommend him 
to our confidence as a man earnestly seeking to 
know Christ and the truth. One thing noticea- 
ble in his course is, that he seems to find it easy 
and natural to sympathize with our circumstan- 
ces, experience and progress, without claiming 
the privilege of becoming an immediate member. 
A great many are anxious to become members of 
the Community in view of some supposed advan- 
tages which may accrue to themselves. But 
those are comparatively rare who take an inter- 
est in our movement for its own sake, and with- 
out any personal reference. 

Sunday, Aug. 1.—Readers of the ‘Journal’ 
will naturally conclude that finance is quite an 
important topic with us nowadays ; and so it is. 
The ‘ Journal’ would not be a true record of life 
in the Community unless it touched from time 
to time on the financial question. The fact is, 
our income is considerably shortened at present, 
so that it is no insignificant problem to har- 
monize supply and demand. But there is a pre- 
vailing disposition in the Community to recog- 
nize the hand of Providence in our circumstances, 
and to be thankful for them—regarding them as 
intended for our highest good. Our calling is 
not primarily to enjoy ourselves, but to live the 
gospel—be an example of Christian unity and love 
to the world; and, so lung as this object is being 
realized, we can well afford to forego many per- 
sonal comforts. Our financial] liabilities and pros- 
pects were pretty well canvassed this evening ; 
and it was unanimously agreed that, however 
straitened our circumstance may be, there should 
be no grumbling—no finding fault with provi- 
dence. We will be contented and thankful, and 
with cheerful hearts do all we can to improve our 
prospects. Moreover, we will never forget that 
we have greater blessings than are enjoyed in or- 
dinary society. After all, we have to deny our- 
selves only in things of the most superficial and 
ephemeral character. 

Monday, 2.—A company of four leave us t» 
night. Mrs. P. H. N., to render assistance to her 
aged parents in Connecticut, Mr. A. B., F. N., and 
G. H. B., for the Wallingford Commune. The 
evening mostly occupied in expressions of good 
will and kindly-given criticism toward the party 
about leaving. Mr. C. reported that a ne~ly 
married couple, visiting the Community ‘o-day 
from a neighboring village, made appiiation to 





join. A negative reply was of course given, and 


they were advised to seek a more thorough ac- 
quaintarce with us, by the study of our principles. 

Swamp Grotocy.—Several of us are now en- 
gaged in ditching our swamp, at the higher'end 
of it where a small creek enters. Our purpose 
is, if possible, to fit an acre for setting strawberry 
plants next spring. The muck is of a spongy 
character, very retentive of water. There are 
some peculiarities about it that are rather inter- 
esting. Ona part of it we dig down about two 
and a half feet through a blue clay, more or less 
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mixed with muck. Then we come to pure muck, 
partly made of sticks, with an occasional log. 
retaining its natural color, but so rotten that we 
easily cut into it with our shovels. At a depth 
of less than four feet we come toa bed of marl 
composed of small shells about one foot thick. 
Below that we find muck again, which seems to 
be in great part composed of moss of a reddish 
brown color. After digging through two feet or 
more of this material, we come to a black kind 
of mud. mostly clay, such as is often deposited 
in ponds. Below that isredsand. This is found 
at a depth perhaps of seven feet, and what is below 
that we have not discovered. That this place 
was a swampa very long time ago, is evident from 
the moss deposited at so considerable a depth. 
Tt is evident also that still water afterwards stood 
onit fora long time, from the foot depth of shells 
deposited. Then afterwards comes the deposit of 
sticks and leaves, and finally the clay. This last 
is the silt of the small, fast-running stream, 
which takes its rise in the surrounding clay 
lands.—H. J. 8. 





The Use of the Tongue. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 28. 

E. H. H.—Our spiritual welfare as individuals, 
and our prosperity as a body, depends much on 
the right use of our tongues. The particular 
point to which I would call attention, is the prac- 
tice of speaking of the faults of persons in a pri- 
vate way, or ina manner that dves not have a 
tendency to cure the faults complained of, or to 
provoke to love, but has rather an opposite effect. 
I had not in mind to criticise any particular per- 
sons, but think if we examine ourselves we shall 
see that there is more or less of it going on among 
us. ,I suppose the evil to which I allude is what 
is termed in the Bible ‘backbitirg.’ It is very 
easy, when a number of persons are together, to 
drop into conversation about an absent person, 
and make remarks which perhaps do not mean 
much, or are not of a very serious character, and 
yet at the same time do not go to promote unity, 
or any other good. There is at least among us, 
no necessity for evil-speaking. If a person’s faults 
deserve notice, our institution of free, public criti- 
cism affords an opportunity to direct attention to 
them in a legitimate way. Talking about one’s 
faults behind his back seldom does any good to 
the talker, and may have a bad effect on the sub- 
ject. We are so constituted, our susceptibilities 
run out in so many ways, that we are doubtless 
often affected by remarks made concerning us, 
whether good or evil, even when we do not know 
it. Whoever will take pairs to read through the 
New Testament with his eye on this subject, will 
find evil-speaking every where spoken against.— 
Backbiting 1s regarded as a very serious evil. If 
we look at the matter truthfully we shall desire 
to be more chaste in the use of our tongues. It 
would be a very great attainment to live in such 
an association as this, and not ‘offend in word ;’ 
but it is an attainment that every one can make 
with the help of Christ. 

A. B.—A person who will watch his own feel- 
ings, and see how much he is affected by his own 
words, and the words of others, will obtain a true 
conception of the importance of the right use of 
the tongue. I find, from time to time, that my 
feelings towards others are very much influenced 
by hearing the remarks of others about them. I 
have sometimes noticed, that when my judgment 
did not coincide with what had been said, there 
would remain a film of prejudice over my heart, 
which would prevent brotherly feeling. Such ex- 
perience leads me to appreciate the saying of 
James: ‘If any man among you seemeth to be re- 
ligious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.’ 

G. W. N-—We have had discussions of this 
subject from time to time, but I am certain that 
we have not yet exhausted it—have not yet ob- 
tained a sufficiently distinct and thorough im- 
pression of the importance of our words on our 
spiritual interests. Good words, suggested by 
the spirit of Christ, are like crops in our garden 
—they are the good fruits of our husbandry ; and 
bad words, in relation either to our associates or 
to God, are the foul weeds that stifle them and 
withdraw the nutriment from the soil that is re- 
quired for a good growth. A person who has an 
unruly tongue is likea weedy garden. Thisillus- 
tration will give an idea of the importance of the 
tongue ; and I do not think it is overstated, If 
we want afruitful garden, we must keep down 
the weeds of bad words. Foolish words should 
be considered as much a nuisance in our moral 
garden, as a patch of thistles in a melon hed, 


E. H. H.—The expression used in the Bible 





referring to this fault is very strong—backbiting. 


If a person were to get behind another's back and 
bite him, or stick a pin into him, he would con- 
sider it very annoying; but that is the term which 
is applied to evil-speaking. 

H. J. S.—We have said a great deal about the 
power of our words. An influence always accom- 
panies them. Strictly speaking, there are no idle 
words. That isto say, our words at all times 
express a spirit, and that spirit, good or bad, has 
greater or less influence. I belicve, as was re- 
marked by Mr I1., that we are affected by the 
evil speech of others whether we are conscious of 
it or not. ‘ 

G. W. N.—This truth is very important in our 
relations to one another, but sti!! more important 
in our relations to God. It is easy to drop re- 
marks of an unbelieving, discontented character, 
which may not seem of much importance, and yet 
are enough to cause a cloud between us and heaven. 
I think a great deal of bad experience of this kind 
is traceable to our words. 

H. M. W.—The use of the tongue is compared 
by James toa helm. A good steersman will keep 
the helm straight, but a bad steersman will let it 
sway about, causing the vessel to veer this way 
and that. This is avery good illustration, [ think, 
of the right and wrong use of the tongue. 





Learning to Live by Faith, 
Putney, July, 1858. 

Dear Frienps:—The enclosed 'fable-Talk of 
Mr. Noyes, which we found here partly in pho- 
nographic manuscript, Mr. L. read at our table 
this morning, and it did us so much good, and 
was so good, that I asked him if I might send it 
to you, and have you publish it in the Circular 
if you thought best. I think it will strengthen 
the faith of weak ones that are going through 
tribulation.—Marcaret. 

TABLE-TALK BY J. H. N. 

It is plainly a rule for the present, while in 
the transition process, that thuse who are to be 
saved shall have more trouble than others. This 
rule is founded on the simple principle, that pey- 
sons who are not to be saved are allowed to go 
on, feeding and fattening themselves like swine 
that are to be killed™ and so take all the comfort 
they can now. As the Psalmist expresses it: 
‘They are not in trouble as other men: neither 
are they plagued like other men. Their eyes 
stand out with fatness: they have more than heart 
could wish.’ But those who are to be saved are 
particularly attended to, for the purpose of bring- 
ing them into a position whcre their mercies and 
blessings will be permanent, and where they will 
recognize them as founded on faith. The story is 
told on both sides in the cases of Dives and Laza- 
rus. Father Abraham says to Dives, ‘Son, re- 
member that thou in thy hfetime receivedst good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now 
he is comforted, and thou art t-rmented.’ (Luke 
16: 25.) Again, Christ says, ‘Wo unto ye that 
are rich! for ye have received your consolation.’ 
(Luke 9: 24.) Abraham served and believed 
God: but he had trouble about his sun Isaac, 
such as men do not generally have about their 
children. God called him to go and sacrifice his 
son, and he was saved as from the dead. Un- 
doubtedly, it wa» God's object to make Abraham 
recognize him as his gift. He was begotten by 
promise—byamuracle. But that was not enough, 
he had to kill him, as it were, and raise him from 
the dead, that Abraham might vividly realize the 
fact that he was the gift of God—this was neces- 
sary to break up the power of unbelief and dark- 
ness that threatened to swallow up every thing. 

The case of Abraham is a specimen of what has 
to be done with every one of our blessings. It 
will not answer to hold any thing except as a gift 
from God—as Abraham held Isanc. God could, 
if he pleased, give us property as he does these 
money-grubs. ‘Behold, these are the ungudly, 
who prosper in the world ; they increase in riches.’ 
But if we have committed ourselves to God he 
will take a course to save us, cost what it 
may, and take as long as it may. Some time we 
shall find out that all our mercies and blessings 
come from. God. They do not come by chance, 
nor by nature, or our own works, but by grace ; 
and God will keep us at work on that lesson till 
it is indelibly printed on our hearts. We have 
more trouble abut property than other men, not 
because God is poor, not because we do not need 
it as much as others, but because God has a 
special care in view, viz., to make us receive it*by 
Jaith, that it may be as Isaac was, a child of 
promise. and raised frum the dead by the power 
of God. 

In regard to health, God is wise enough to in- 
sist upon it that we shall hold our health as 
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a natural growth—not as of the flesh, but by 
promise ; and he will take it from us enough tw 
make us recognize it asfrom his hand. Blessings 
are not withheld from us on account of Christ’s 
poverty, for he has life, health, strength and riches 
in exceeding abundance; but it is the mercy o/ 
God to establish a genuine and immortal relation 
between us and our blessings, which can be estab- 
lished only by recognizing his mighty power in 
them, and receiving them as from him. It is a 
false relation to hold our blessings in a mere 
claiming spirit like the brutes, and so long as we 
do that we are necessarily building ourselves up 
in relations to the universe that are corruptible, 
that can only last for a time. The only per 
manent relation is that established by faith and 
received by promise. God is merciful enough to 
us to see to it that we are married to things 
rightly. It is not by a mere affinity or juxta- 
position, but by a substantial marriage ; and what 
God joins together, the devil cannot put asunder. 
I for my part am willing to havea little troubk 
for the sake of being married rightly. So in re- 
Jation to our food, we have plenty of difficulty 
and trial until we are able to reecive it as the gift 
of God. Thenwhat we eat and drink is our own; 
we have a right to it, and do not take it like the 
brutes merely because we find it. God has mar- 
ried us to it—we have a legitimate right of inte: 

course with it. 

All the troubie we have comes from the mercy 
of God to us. Christ knows how much we can 
bear, and he tries our patience pretty well. Very 
likely he strains his reputation with us from time 
to time, and gows along doing a rather thankless -ort 
of service—like a father correcting his child; the 
child does not feel very agreeably at the time, but 
sill it is just the thing that is necessary to 
be done. Iam at peace with Christ—thankful 
to him for the course he takes with us, and am 
thankful that we have more trouble than other 
people do. I had rather be Lazarus than Dives— 
rather lay at somebody’s gate and Jet the dogs 
lick my sores, and be praised afterwards, than to 
fare sumptuously every day and be clothed with 
purple and linen, and then be cast into the burn- 
ing flame; I choose to have my trouble now. 
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From G. W. Robinson.--Strawberries. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1858. 

Dear Frienps :—1 feel inspiration to addres» 
you by way of remembrance. It is now four 
months since [ left your happy home, and a! 
though busy during that interval, in horticultura! 
labors, yet my attention is not absorbed in them 
or any thing else, to the exclusion of the things 
of God’s everlasting Kingdom. I have abundant 
reason to thank God for his goodness, in drawing 
me to himself, and keeping me from the power of 
surrounding temptations. I confess my union 
with you, and with Christ, and with all God’s 
family. 

And now as we are all horticulturists together, 
I have a word to say about Strawberries. I have 
ascertained for a certainty that Peabody’s Seed 
Jing is asuperior variety. It has every quality 
desirable, if we may except its adaptation for » 
market fruit. The fruit is large and soft, an: 
might not bear long transportation. But it is 
THE betry for home gardens. If I were tu chocse 
the two best varieties, they would be Peabody’s 
Seedling Hautbois, and Wilson’s Albany. They 
are both hermaphrodite. 

I killed about one hundred Curculios, but they 
or their fellows, managed to destroy every plum. 
Yours forever, G. W. Rosrnson. 


From ‘Hlinois. 
Freeport, July 23, 1858. 
My Dear Frienps:—Confessing Christ my 
ability to communicate with you for our mutuai 
edification and joy, I thank God for my late 
visit with you, having the assurance that it was 
made with his approval, and that it will turn out 
for the furtherance of the gospel, and the establish- 
ing of myself and others in the way of salvation, 
of whieh I regard J. H. Noves, and the Oneida 
Community as the best hving exponents on the face 
of this sin-cursed earth. I have no hesitation in 
declaring openly, and before all men, my confi- 
dence and faith in ‘Communism,’ as developed by 
Mr. Noyes, believing that he is ordained of God, 
and called to the work of developing in this earth 
a true Christian organization, after the pattern 
of the resurrection and glorified church of the 
first-born in Heaven, which church, all who will 
be saved, sooner or later, will joyfully own, 
acknowledge, and perceive tc be the New Jerusa- 
lem, the city of the living God, let down from 
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Abraham held Isaac,—as a miraculous gift, not as 


God out of heaven. The time is not far distant: 
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it seems to me, when it will be seen that the ‘ tab- 
ernacle of God is with men.’ Although absent in 
body, yet present with you in spirit. I can but 
feel that you are with me in spirit, I have fallen 
in love with you, indeed I have been in love with 
you, and have been fed at your tabla for many 
years, yet hardly knew it myself. I know you 
will come to me when I want you—and I shall 
go te you when your spirit calls me. Ishall re- 
main here doing God’s will in patience, esteeming 
it an honor if I shall be counted worthy to suffer 
with Christ, and by his grace, shall endure unto 
the end. Christ is true, therefore I am true, 
Christ lives, therefore I live. I confess Christ 
my surety, my life, my eternal all, being confi- 
dent of your sympathy and fellowship. 
Yours in the love of Christ, L. W. Gurrrav. 


From Massachusetts. 
Worcester, Aug. 1, 1858. 

Frienps: Having attended to several requests 
made to me by members of your Community, I 
hasten to give them my report; but first of all 
let me say that I entertain the same opinion as 
regards becoming one in person among you, as I 
did while with you. My soul burns within me 
and ‘tears will,unbidden start,’ when I think of 
eae My palace home seems an ice- 
house compared to your frugal home, where warm 
hearts dwell. When I look among you for one 
favorite, to say a special word to, I find you all 
my favorites. Therefore to you all as one, and 
each one individually, accept the love and es- 
teem of your friend, through a confession of 
Christ in me a Savior from sin, and my hope of a 
glorious immortality, not that which is to come 
beyond the grave, but a present abiding hope, 
even salvation from sin, which is and is to be 
throughout all coming time. I confess Christ in 
all that I do, and especially in the presence of 
my previous associates. Some think me a little 
insane; others say it is Mr. Noyes’ pathetism ; 
while others, (who do not believe in a devil,) 
say they guess the devil has got possession of 
me. It is no guess work with me: the spirit 
of Christ hath made me whole. Glory be to 
his name. Yoars in the simple truth, 


B. D. Maxuam. 


From a Friend. 

I do think a good a deal of the Circular. It 
makes my heart burn within me when I read its 
plain tezchings on the true faith in Jesus Christ 
and the doctrines of his gospel. If it was not for 
this stimulus, for aught I know, I should now be 
well nigh in despair. ° ” . 7” 

Tam sorry you do not progress faster in build- 
ing a new house, but it is best to go sure if it is 
slow. It is very advisable 1 think, that there 
should be a large mansion or village built up at 
Oneida, for a parent Home for all Bible Com- 
munists, but I do think, as Mr. Franks said, that 
small Communes ought to be encouraged to spring 
up, (under good management, ) as fast as may be, 
so that you can say, room enough and to spare, 
to all returning prodigal sons and daughters, who 
have come to themselves, in the true sense of the 
primitive faith of the Gospel, and knock for ad- 
mittance. { think small Communes would suit 
many folks better than so large a congregation 
as you have at Oneida. I am willing to give 
$100, to help build a house, for a household of 
the true faith to dwell in, if { remain an outsider. 
But perhaps I had better wait a little. God in 
his’ own time will direct aright, and if it is ever 
his will that I should be a spoke in the wheel of 
the Community movement, then I will give all I 
have,and trust his providence, and brotherly love, 
for my bread and support. [t is my desire to do 
the things I ought, and make the best of what I 
have and am. —. 

Community Paragraphs. 
IMAGINATIONS, 

How natural it is for each one to think 
his troubles are greater than his neigh- 
bors. The expression is very common, 
‘Dear me, you don’t know how poorly I 
feel—you can’t imagine anything about 
it.” Then the reply very naturally is, 
‘I guess I can, but it don’t seem as if 
any one can feel worse than I do.’ Now 
really, these troubles are magnified ; 
thinking of them in that light, they 
grow to be realities, and talking of them 
serves to increase rather than diminish 
them. It certainly does not provoke to 
love, for each one is so much engrossed in 
his own troubles he forgets his neighbor. 
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I find that the less I say of my troubles 
the less I think of them—and the less I 
think of them, the less they become. 
We really know nothing of trouble—our 
paths are strewn with flowers and all we 
need is, to look at the fountain of all 
happiness, to make us perfectly happy. 
The final state will be, when we rejoice 
in each other’s happiness, and see noth- 


ing but good in them and ourselves, 
HARRIET. 


UNEDIFYING COMPARISONS. 

It is very natural for persons to com- 
pare themselves with others whom they 
think better than they, and the expres- 
sion is often made, ‘How I wish I was 
like S.,’ or ‘1f I had the talents of G., I 
would do this or that.,’ and ‘If I had the 
disposition of H., how happy I should 
be.’ But it is vain to wish to be like 
some one else, and all such compari- 
sons are unedifying, because they gender 
discontent. It is true that the good 
qualities we see in others should stimu- 
late us to self-improvement—to the im- 
provement of the talents which God has 
given to each one of his children, but if 
we merely look at others with a longing 
for what they possess, we shall be like the 
foolish virgins, who let their own lamps 
go out, and then ¢ried to the wise ones 
to give them of their oil. 

If God had desired to have us all alike, 
he would, most certainly, have made us 
so, but it is very evident that he loves 
Variety, and delights himself in the per- 
fection of diversities of characters.— 
Away then with vai regrets that we 
are not like some one else ; it is enough 
for us to know that we are members of 
Christ’s body, and that ‘ the eye cannot 
say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee ; nor again the head to the feet I 
have no need of you.’ All that remains 
for us to do is to confess Christ in our 
characters, and through him improve the 
gifts which God has imparted to us and 
thereby codperate with his purpose to 
perfect us.—s. ©. H. 





Domestic Architecture. 
{A correspondent in a late number of the Cir- 
cular, referring to our proposed bui'ding enter- 
prise, inquires what style of architecture we in- 
tend to adopt for the new structure. Probably 
we shall not find it expedient to follow strictly 
any of the individual sty!es treated of in books, 
but shall allow Communism to work out a style 
suitable to its wants andcharacter. We are re- 
minded of an article on this subject whick ap 
peared some time since in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
and which expresses what we conceive to be 
common sense applied to domestic architecture. 
It was furnished, we understand, by a prominent 
Boston Architect. The following are extracts: 


—e. H. H.] 

—All good architecture must be the gradual 
growth of its country and its age,—the accumn- 
lation of men’s experience, adding and leaving 
out fromm generation to generation. The air of 
permanence and stability that we admire in it 
must he gained by a slowand solid growth. It 
is the product, nut of any one man’s skill, but of 
a nation’s; aud its type, accordingly, must be 
gradually formed. 

—We have had a good deal of exhortation late- 
ly, now getting rather wearisome, about avoiding 
pretence in architecture, and that we should let 
things show for what they are. The avoidance 
of pretence should begin farther back. If the 
house is all pretence, we shall not help it by 
‘frankness of trentment’ in details 

—The house is the sign of man’s entering into 
possession of the earth. A houseless savage, l.v- 
ing on wild game and accidental fruits, is an alien 
in nature, or a minor not yet come to his estate. 
As soon as he begins to cultivate the soil he 
builds him a houee,—no longer a hut or a cave, 
but the work of his own hands, and as permanent 
as his tenure of the cultivated field. If that is 
to descend tv his children, the house must be so 
built as two endure accordingly. It is the material 
expression of the status of the family,—such peo- 
ple in such a place. Hence the two-fold require- 
ment of fitness fur its use and of harmony with 





its surroundings. A log-house is the appropriate 
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dwelling of the lumberer in the woods ; but trans- 
plant it to a suburban lawn and it becomes an ab- 
eurdity, and a double absurdity. It is not in 
harmony with the place, nor fit for the use of 
the citizen. Nothing more satisfactory in their 
place than the old English parish-churches; but 
transfer one of them from its natural atmosphere 
and surroundings to the midst of one of our raw 
villages or bustling cities, exposed to the sudden 
and violent changes of our climate,—the open 
timber roof admitting the heat and the cold, and 
the stone walls bedewed with condensed mois- 
ture,—and after the first pleasant impression of 
the moment is over, there is left only a painful 
feeling of mimicry, not to be removed by any 
precision of copying, nor by the feeble attempts 
at ivy in the corners. 

—The common mistake in our houses is, that 
they are designed, as inexperienced persons choose 
their paper-hangings, to be something of them- 
selves, ain! not as mere background, as they 
should be. Thus it is that people seek to beau- 
tify their houses by ornamenting them, as 3 vul- 
gar person sticks himself over with jewelry. A 
man’s house is only a wider kind of dress; and 
as we do not call a man well-dressed when we 
are forced to see his dress before we see him, so 
a house cannot be satisfactory when it isolates 
itself from its inmates and from the landscape.— 
In such houses, the more effort the worse they 
are; they may cheat us for the moment, but the 
oftener we see them the less we like them. Does 
not the uncomfortable sensation with which fine 
houses so often oppress us arise from the vague 
feeling that the owner has built himself out of 
his house, and his house out of the landscape 7— 
Hence it is mostly the novices that build the 
fine houses. A man of sense, I think, will gene- 
rally build his second house plainer than his first. 

—The imitating of foreign examples comes 
from no real, heart-felt demand, but only from a 
fancied or simulated demand,—from tradition, 
association; at second-hand in one shape or 
ancther. It is at bottom something of the same 
flunkeyism that in a more exaggerated form as- 
sumes heraldic bearings and puts its servants in- 
t» livery. e 

—It is evident that all hope of improvement 
lies in the tendency, somewhat noticeable of late, 
to the abnegation of exotic styles and graces.— 
We have survived the Parthenon pattern, and 
there seems to be a prospect that we shall outlive 
the Gothic cottage. Even the Anglo-Italian 
bracketed villa has seen its palmiest days ap- 
parently. and exhausted most of its variations.— 
We are in an extremely chaotic state just now ; 
but there seems to be an inclination towards 
more rational ways, at least in the plans and 
general arrangement of houses. 

—What is wanted for any real progress is not 
so much a greater skill in our house-builders, as 
more thoughtful consideration on the part of the 
house-owners of what truly interests them in the 
house. We do not stop to examine what really 
weighs with us, but on some fancied necessity 
hasten to do superfluous things. What is it that 
we really care for in the building of our houses ? 
Is it not, that, like dress, or manners, they should 
facilitate, and not impede the business of life ?— 
We do not wish to be compelled to think of them 
by themselves either as good or bad, but to get 
rid of any obstruction from them. They are to 
be lived in, not luoked at ; and their beauty must 
grow a8 naturally from their use as the flower 
from its stem, so that it shall not be possible to 
say where the one ends and the other begins.— 
Not that beauty will come of itself; there must 
be the feeling to be satisfied before any eatisfac- 
tion will come. But we shall not help it by 
pretending the feeling, nor by trying to persuade 
others or ourselves that we are pleased with what 
has been pleasing to other nations and under 
other circumstances, Our poverty, if poverty it 
be, is not disgraceful, antil we attempt to conceal 
it by our affectation of foreign airs and graces. 





Forests and Climate. 


It is easy to proye by direct facts and ther- 
mometrical observations that the climate alung 
our seaboard and in the interior, has underg ne a 
material change during the | st seventy vears, 
and is constantly changing, year by year, through 
no assignable cause except the destruction of our 
forests. The Winters are colder, and there is less 
snow, and the Summers are hotter and more dry. 
As !ess rain falls, the evaporation from the sur 
face of the earth is so wuch greater that springs 
disappear, streams shrink into narrow dimensions, 
and lands formerly fertile and productive, be- 
come parched and dried up with intense heat.— 
Humboldt records the fact that “the Winters of 
Salem (Mass.,) intead of having been rendered 
more mild, as conjectured, from the eradication 
of the forests, have become colder by 4 deg Fahr., 
during the last thirty-three years.” The writer 
of this article can recall several exanples of the 
delet.rivus effects of cutting down a forest in that 
part of the country where he was born and 
reared, While it stood, the cleared fields adjaceit 


protecting garment of snow, produced unfailing 
and large crops of Winter wheat, which never 
flourished after the wood was cut off, and + Jarge 
and durable spring, under the south side of the 
same forest, which had never been dry since the 
settlement oi the locality, a period of forty odd 
years, failed totally during several weeks of every 
Sammer. But these are unly isolated examples. 
To see the subject in all its bearings, we must 
look at it from a more commanding point of view. 
Though the divect effect of one forest on the sur- 
rounding country will often be very material, a 


were covered during the Winter and Spring by a} 






If important effects are produced by the removal 
of a wood that covers one or two score of acres, 
what must be the influence on a whole country 
of a ruthless destruction of nine tenths of its 
forests, and that, too, where the climate ranges 
between great extremes of heat and cold.—JN. Y. 
Tribune. 





Procress oF THE DEcIMAL system.—Com- 
missioners have lately been appointed by Eng- 
land and the United States to discuss the ques- 
tion and devise means for bringing about a uni- 
formity in the currency of the two countries, 
Dimes, Dollars and Eagles will doubtless come 
to prevail wherever the English language in 
vernacular. 
simplicity, the beauty and the utility of 
decimal currency, will in turn adopt it till it be- 
comes universal, The merits of this system are 
based upon the very nature of numbers, while 
other systems are only arbitrary. The ab- 
surdity of the old system of currency in this 
countiy is now becoming apparent, and it will 
not be long before all reckoning by shillings 
and pence will become as truely obsolete as 
reckoning by ‘ shekels’ and ‘ talents.’ 

But the application of this decimal system 
to the weights and measures of our country, 
would be an improvement of no less magnitude 
and importance. Jndications are already ap- 
parent of a movement which will before long 
bring this matter before the public mind in a 
way to have it properly canvassed and its mer- 
its fairly considered. The importance of this 
subject merits the candid and careful attention 
of the friends of Kducation.— Educational 
Herald. 

Frrrinc Rewarp or Femunive Heroism. — 
A Miss Drave hss been presented with a free 
pass of indefinite duration over one of the 
Philadelphia railroads. Being at home alone 
on a certain occasion, she saw that a tree had 
fallen on a curve of the road on the opposite 
side of the river, and that the cars, without 
warning, would inevitably be thrown off into the 
river. She crossed in a akiff, and as the train 
approached, suceeded in stopping it, thus 
saving, in the opinion of those on board, all 
the lives on the train. Instructions have been 
given, whenever she travels on the train, to 
stop for her at such point as she finds most 
convenient for reaching her home.— Educa- 
tional Herald. 








Eneuisu Cuttivation.—Among the grand- 
est improvements of English agriculture has 
been its system of drainage. The immense 
extent to which it has been carried may be in- 
ferred from the fact that since 1845, two par- 
liamentary loans, each of four millions sterling, 
have been granted to land-holders to enable 
them to drain their estates, and that eight mil- 
lions more have been loaned for the same pur- 
posé by private capitalists. Besides expending 
these enormous sams for drainage, English far- 
mers have used immense quantities of special 
manures. Since 1839, £10,000,000 have 
been paid for guano alone. As a consequence 
f this intense system of cultivatioa, English 
farms have now reached such a thigh state of 
fertility, that the soil it is suid, has become al- 
most too rich, and farmers are returning to the 
once condemned system of two grain crops in 
succession.— Com, Ex. 

Our own opinion of drainage. from observation 
of its effects upon our domain. is, that itis a very 
sure vay of making land productive. Its first 
cost is considerable, but in the end we think it 
justifies the outlay. and probably most of our east- 
ern lands will sometime have-to receive the bene- 
fit of under-draining. 





Hasit.—Infinite toil would not enable you to 
Sweep away a mist; but, by ascending a little, 
you may often overlook it altogether. So it is 
with our moral improvement: we wrestle fiercely 
with a vicious habit, which would have no hold 


upon us if we ascended into a higher moral at- 


mosphere. It is by adding to our goud purposes, 
and nourishing the affections which are rightly 
placed, that we shall be able to combat the bad 
oncs.— Helps. ° 

Fine Waitinc.—The phrase, “ fighting on his 
own hook,” is now mure elegantly rendered— 
“waging war upon the individuality of his per- 
sonal curve ” 
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Go Correspondents. | 


8. S. K.. Antioch Ark.—We send you herewith Bible Com- 
munism—price 50 cta.. and enter your nume as a subscriber to 
the Circular. the price of which to those who pay is $1.00 per 





persen cannot create his own climate by opera- 





tions confined to a single square mile of surface. 


year. The Berean is a book of 500 pages containing some new 
and interesting religious views, price $1,50. 


And all civilized nations seeiug the’ 
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